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THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  LETTERS 


It  is  an  ancient  practice  of  Universities  that  a  new 
Professor  should  voluntarily  come  forward  in  this  public 
manner,  and  at  once  exhibit  and  explain  himself.  The 
subject  of  his  discourse  may  be  anything  he  pleases 
within  the  area  committed  to  him,  but  as  a  rule,  I  imagine, 
what  is  desired  on  such  occasions  is  some  statement  of 
the  lecturer  s  beliefs :  his  faith  in  the  studies  which  he 
professes,  and  his  ambitions  for  their  future.  He  is 
expected  to  do  what  can  never  be  easy:  to  justify  as 
a  scholar  the  use  which  he  makes  of  his  time,  and  as 
a  teacher  the  tax  which  he  is  empowered  and  is  probably 
determined  to  levy  upon  the  time  of  others.  It  seemed 
impossible  to  refuse  so  honest  a  challenge ;  and  you 
will  observe  that,  if  I  wished  to  avoid  it,  the  subject 
which  I  have  chosen  allows  me  no  escape.  If  there  is 
any  heart  and  soundness  in  the  matter  it  should  be 
there,  in  this  Discipline  of  Letters,  this  Disciplina 
Literaria  which  I  proclaim. 

The  Merton  Chair  of  English  Literature,  to  which 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  be  appointed,  was  occupied 
from  its  foundation  until  his  death  a  year  ago  by  one 
man.  It  is  a  short  history,  in  this  place  of  long  succes- 
sions, but  I  doubt  if  in  the  annals  of  any  University,  in 
the  history  of  any  Chair,  there  are  to  be  found  eighteen 
more  brilliant  and  creative  years.  I  was  an  under- 
graduate when  Professor  Raleigh  came,  and  in  temporary 
exile  from  these  studies,  but  even  to  the  junior  pene- 
tralia of  Literae  Humaniores  the  news  came  through 
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that  English  Literature  in  Oxford  had  at  last  procured  its 
man.  It  had  taken  seventeen  years  to  be  allowed  to  find 
him.  Time  passed,  and  by  what  I  must  always  regard 
as  the  happiest  accident  of  my  life,  I  found  myself, 
in  the  kindly  magnificence  of  Magdalen,  a  member  of 
the  same  society,  and  generously  admitted  to  more  than 
a  beginner's  share  in  the  growing  fortunes  of  the  School. 
The  older  humanities  of  Oxford,  forgetting  their  heavenly 
flight,  were  at  that  time  something  of  an  Athenian 
neighbour  to  the  new  studies  :  it  had  been  thought  that 
one  knew  English,  and  could  read  Milton  when  one 
liked.  But  these  were  the  dregs  of  the  Renaissance.  It 
is  now  generally  allowed  that  a  language  and  a  literature 
with  a  history  of  some  1,200  years,  not  devoid  either  of 
masterpieces  or  of  worthies,  are  possibly  deserving  of 
the  best  scholarly  attention  which  the  country  can  afford, 
and  that  the  disadvantage  under  which  they  seemed  to 
labour  of  being  our  own  language  and  our  own  litera- 
ture, and  not  the  language  and  the  literature  of  some 
other  country,  has  in  all  probability  been  exaggerated. 
Raleigh,  in  those  years,  lived  for  his  School,  and 
though  sometimes  anxious  and  sometimes  indignant, 
was  never  seriously  troubled  about  its  future.  He  feared 
in  the  end  that  he  had  been  possibly  too  successful,  and 
that  in  the  popularity  of  the  School  something  of  its 
austerity  and  fitness  might  be  lost. 

It  was  a  royal  beginning  for  a  very  ignorant  young 
man  to  learn  his  trade  from  Walter  Raleigh.  I  saw 
how  things  wTere  made,  and  how  even  the  hard  material 
of  institutions  can  answer  to  the  play  of  mind.  I  was 
taught,  not  dogmatically,  which  was  never  his  way,  but 
by  figure,  in  a  thousand  tossing  similes,  that  Literature 
is  in  fact  a  partnership,  and  consists  of  Men  and  Books ; 
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and  that,  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary, 
men  are  usually  more  important  and  a  good  deal  more 
interesting  than  the  vehicles  they  drive.  I  am  probably 
not  the  only  person  in  Oxford  who  first  learned  from 
him  what  a  College  does  not  necessarily  teach — the 
meaning  of  a  University,  and  why  some  arts  and  not 
others  are  called  liberal. 

It  is  hard  to  say  from  a  rostrum  what  should  be  said 
about  Walter  Raleigh ;  for  though  no  one  adorned  it 
more,  or,  I  think,  more  valued  its  privileges,  since  it 
allowed  him  to  address  the  young,  he  was  happiest 
where  men  are  equal, — in  rooms  where  no  one  lectures, 
on  roads  where  all  men  walk,  in  air  which  all  men  freely 
breathe.  I  must  not  attempt  to  add  to  the  many  portraits 
which  his  friends  have  drawn  of  this  singularly  lovable 
man  of  genius.  I  am  addressing  an  audience  which 
knew  him.  I  will  speak  only  for  a  moment,  and  it  shall 
be  of  his  teaching  and  his  professional  opinions. 

Both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  critic  he  was  undogmatic, 
knowing  well  that  for  every  dogmatist  life  is  waiting 
somewhere  and  will  catch  him  in  the  end.  His  lectures, 
and  particularly  the  conversational  teaching  in  which  he 
excelled,  were  in  this  respect  like  his  familiar  talk  :  they 
were  experimental,  rich  in  afterthoughts,  and  full  of 
incidents  and  of  surprises  even  to  himself.  It  was  felt, 
as  the  theme  warmed,  that  anything  might  happen,  and 
the  expectancy  of  his  audience  was  shared  by  their 
instructor.  He  was  never  harsh,  and  though  he  disliked 
the  dogmas  of  his  trade,  he  did  not  as  a  rule  attack 
them.  He  was  content  to  describe  them,  and  when  the 
description  was  finished  it  was  usually  found  that  attack 
would  be  unnecessary. 

He  was  acutely  aware  that  the  academic  study  of 
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English  literature  has  not  been  uniformly  happy.  Much 
of  the  academic  criticism  of  his  time  seemed  to  him  to 
fall  into  the  absurdity  of  the  famous  art  critic  'who, 
lecturing  on  the  Venus  of  Milo,  devoted  the  last  and 
briefest  of  his  lectures  to  the  shape  of  that  noble  work 
of  art  \  But  he  did  not  despair  of  his  fraternity,  nor 
lose  confidence  in  its  manhood  because  of  the  unlovely 
adolescence  which  it  was  his  mission  to  relieve.  There 
are  signs  already  of  a  better  time,  when  a  maturer 
scholarship  shall  make  amends  to  life,  when,  even  in 
literary  treatises,  a  smile  shall  play  about  the  lips  of 
truth,  and  learning,  having  digested  (preferably  in  con- 
cealment) the  accumulations  of  a  century,  shall  be  once 
more  polite. 

I  have  never  known  a  man  who,  if  it  were  presented 
to  him,  more  quickly  recognized  a  piece  of  clean  and 
independent  work.  For  Research,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
commonly  understood  in  the  Regulations  of  Universities, 
his  regard  was  more  distant,  and  the  word  did  not 
readily  pass  his  lips.  We  have  all  learned  to  be  wary 
of  the  arts  by  which  young  men  and  women,  under 
laborious  instructors,  only  succeed  at  last  in  being  dull 
in  a  new  way.  ' The  welfare  of  mankind  is  not  much 
promoted  by  bad  dissertations  on  good  books.'  To  all 
men  who  have  discovered  truth  Research  is  known  to 
be  only  a  compendious  and  (as  it  has  been  used)  a  some- 
what pretentious  name  for  the  very  natural  process  of 
finding  the  answer  to  a  question,  and  to  be  valuable  in 
proportion  as  the  question  seems  worth  asking,  and  is, 
or  has  become,  the  spontaneous  interrogation  of  the 
student's  mind.  The  thing  must  be  unforced :  not 
wrung,  as  Milton  says  of  schoolboys'  essays,  ' like  blood 
out  of  the  nose '.  '  You  cannot  hound  a  man  into  writing 
a  good  book.'    Walter  Raleigh  preferred  the  older  way, 
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and  was  of  that  company  of  the  critics  and  historians  of 
literature  whose  work  is  itself  a  part  of  the  literature 
which  it  celebrates.  He  believed  that  in  that  broader 
track — and  indeed  in  all — no  School  of  English  Studies, 
if  it  were  alive  to  its  opportunities,  was  better  qualified 
to  lead  than  the  School  of  English  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  '  We  cannot  afford he  wrote  eleven  years  ago, 
'we  cannot  afford  to  have  a  weak  School  in  Oxford; 
and  all  that  we  dare  to  hope  of  the  best  that  we  can 
build  is  that  it  shall  not  disgrace  her  name'.  He  would 
state  it  as  almost  a  law  of  nature  that  no  man  is  allowed 
both  to  build  and  to  inhabit.  He  lived,  however,  to  see 
his  work  assured,  and  the  School  of  English  which  he 
had  planned  and  moulded  number  itself  without  apology 
among  the  humanities  of  Oxford.  He  looked  forward 
to  a  time,  not  necessarily  remote,  when  the  Oxford 
School,  with  the  Clarendon  Press  behind  it  and  the 
Bodleian  at  its  elbow,  should  be  the  head-quarters  of 
English  Studies  for  the  English-speaking  world. 

In  any  University  at  almost  any  time  there  will 
generally  be  found  some  dominating  study  or  discipline, 
whether  elevated  to  importance  by  a  tradition  of  great 
teachers,  or  by  the  simple  pressure  of  demand.  At  one 
time  it  is  Law,  at  another  Philosophy ;  in  one  place  it  is 
the  Classics,  in  another  the  Mathematics ;  but  whatever 
it  may  be,  this  dominant  study  absorbs  the  rays  of 
authority,  and  keeps  the  sun  off  the  rest.  Oxford  in 
common  repute  is  pre-eminently  the  home  of  classical 
studies,  of  that  admirable  discipline  which  embraces  in 
one  view  the  languages  and  literatures,  the  history, 
philosophy,  and  art  of  classical  antiquity, — of  what,  until 
the  other  day,  we  could  still  call,  without  misunder- 
standing, the  ancient  world.    It  is  a  just,  but  it  is 
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a  modern  pre-eminence,  and  has  more  of  the  marks  of 
Victoria  upon  it  than  of  the  Georges  or  Queen  Anne. 
The  mathematical  author  of  Hints  to  Freshmen  spoke 
no  doubt  for  Cambridge  alone  when  he  informed  his 
clients  a  century  ago  that  '  it  is  a  good  custom  to  set 
aside  a  part  of  the  afternoon  for  literae  humaniores\ 
But  Waterland's  advice,  alma  Anna  regnante,  to  de- 
vote the  mornings  and  the  evenings  to  Philosophy,  and 
the  afternoons  to  the  Classics  'as  requiring  less  cool- 
ness \  was  good  advice  at  Oxford  for  a  century.  In  this 
scramble  of  the  arts,  this  battle  for  the  golden  hours, 
English  Literature  took,  at  that  time,  no  public  share,  but 
lay  in  wait,  like  all  seducers,  for  idle  moments  :  for  those 
hours  of  vacancy  which  educationists  have  fortunately 
never  understood,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  secret  of  them 
dies  with  youth.  It  was  in  obedience  to  no  precept  that 
Mr.  Shenstone  and  his  friends  two  centuries  ago  met 
1  almost  every  evening,  the  whole  summer '  in  each 
others'  chambers  at  Pembroke,  where  they  '  read  plays 
and  poetry,  Spectators  or  Tatlers}  and  other  works  of 
easy  digestion,  and  sipped  Florence  wine  \  It  is  a  nice 
question  for  an  academy  what  we  are  to  call  this — work 
or  play.  I  should  never  dare  to  answer.  Dr.  Johnson 
has  asserted,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Shenstone  1  employed  him- 
self at  Oxford  in  the  study  of  English  poetry';  but 
employed,  we  are  informed  by  a  member  of  the  party, 
was  not  the  right  word.  It  should  have  been  amused. 
Mr.  Shenstone,  it  appears, '  employed  himself  in  the  study 
of  the  mathematics,  logic,  natural  and  moral  philosophy, 
and  the  other  sciences  usually  taught  in  a  University; 
he  made  (we  are  assured)  a  considerable  progress  in 
them,  and  was  fond  of  them  \  Let  Mr.  Richard  Graves 
be  right.  Employed  or  amused,  Mr.  Shenstone  left 
Oxford  with  a  considerable  knowledge  of  English  poetry, 
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which  the  University  of  that  day  had  no  means  of 
rewarding,  with  some  insight  into  gardens,  and  without 
a  degree.  I  have  known  people  to  be  offended  by  that 
common  way  of  thinking,  of  which  Mr.  Graves  was 
guilty,  which  classes  English  literature  with  the  amuse- 
ments and  the  relaxations  of  life.  But  I  could  never 
understand  the  quarrel,  nor  spend  a  moment's  indigna- 
tion on  the  statesmen,  the  great  lawyers,  or  the  captains 
of  industry  who  unbend  their  minds  over  our  English 
poets.  I  can  think  of  no  prettier  original  for  the  classes 
of  our  English  School  than  Mr.  Shenstone's  parties,  nor, 
I  believe,  would  any  member  of  those  classes  desire  an 
origin  more  formal  or  abstruse.  For  let  us  work  as  we 
may  (and  we  work  hard),  let  us  steel  ourselves  with 
industry,  we  are  still,  by  a  vagrancy  of  blood,  like  all 
the  arts  of  enjoyment,  members  of  that  first  house  of 
the  humanities  whose  children  were  begotten  upon 
Idleness  by  Love. — Dr.  Johnson  amused  himself  with 
Chemistry. 

In  Oxford  to-day  these  things  are  better  understood, 
and  the  age  of  studious  dominations  is  over.  The  fences 
are  down,  and  the  ancient  gardens  or  enclosures  of 
learning  are  now  undistinguishable,  except  by  the 
number  and  the  ability  of  their  cultivators,  from  the 
other  and  newer  portions  of  the  field  of  knowledge. 
I  am  conscious  of  a  general  goodwill  and  liberality  to 
studies  other  than  one's  own  which  always,  indeed,  dis- 
tinguished the  good  periods  of  this  place,  but  is  now 
much  more  widely  and  more  handsomely  diffused. 
I  can  think  of  no  better  name  for  it  than  that  old  one  of 
Humanism  :  a  free  and  companionable  interest  in  all 
generous  knowledge,  whatever  its  object,  whether  in 
the  works  of  Nature  or  the  works  of  Man.  The  Classi- 
cal Renaissance,  which  rebuilt  our  Schools,  and  in  the 
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end  enfranchised  the  modern  literatures  of  Europe, 
began  by  degrading  them  because  they  used  the  vulgar 
speech.  It  depressed  English  literature  for  two  genera- 
tions, and  English  literary  scholarship  for  three  centuries. 
If  I  were  to  sketch  a  portrait  of  the  spirit  of  this  move- 
ment it  should  be  a  figure  of  great  majesty  and  severity, 
carrying  in  its  right  hand  the  elixir  of  life,  but  in  the  left 
a  vial  of  scorn,  of  which,  in  our  day,  the  last  contents 
have  been  spilt.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  varied 
interests  of  life,  the  genuine  concerns  of  men,  are  better 
represented  in  Oxford  at  this  moment,  and  that  the 
balance  of  our  studies  is  more  equitable  and  unforced, 
than  at  any  time  in  the  seven  centuries  of  our  history. 

There  is  a  story  in  Hogg's  Life  of  Shelley  of  a  certain 
Paduan  Professor  who  made  a  tour  of  the  principal 
seats  of  learning  in  Europe.  He  came  to  Oxford  for 
some  weeks,  and  conversed  with  the  leading  persons, 
and  what  impressed  him  most  were  these  two  very 
remarkable  peculiarities,  neither  of  which  he  had  ever 
met  with  in  any  other  University.  The  first  was  this. 
Wherever  he  went  it  had  been  his  practice  to  inquire — 
'  Whom  do  you  consider  the  first  man  among  you  in 
learning  and  talent  ?  Who  is  the  second  ?  And  who 
is  the  third  ? '  In  every  other  University  he  had  re- 
ceived a  prompt  and  decided  answer ;  here  and  there, 
perhaps,  some  difference  of  opinion  might  occur  which 
name  should  rank  as  third ;  but  as  to  the  first  and 
second,  unhesitating  unanimity.  At  Oxford,  on  the 
contrary,  and  at  Oxford  only,  nobody  would  ever  tell 
him  who  stood  first.  '  In  what  way  ?  In  what  walk  of 
science?  In  what  department?  In  what  branch  of 
knowledge  ?  Pray  tell  me.  who  is  the  first  among  you 
in  any  way?'    There  was  no  answer. 

The  second  peculiarity  was  this,  and  it  made  the  first 
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more  striking.  At  every  other  mart  of  learning,  when 
a  point  of  knowledge  came  up,  he  had  often  heard  the 
answer,  '  I  do  not  know    but  at  Oxford  never. 

It  is  an  interesting  tale,  and  may  even  be  true.  The 
foible  of  omniscience  still  lingers,  but  as  an  eccentricity 
of  individuals.  The  republican  equality  which  even 
then  distinguished  Oxford  among  the  Universities  of 
Europe  has  been  extended  in  our  own  day  from  its 
teachers  to  its  studies.  There  are  no  peerages  in  the 
commonwealth  of  learning.  The  Discipline  of  Letters 
is  republican. 

An  attempt  has  indeed  been  made  to  disturb,  or  at  any 
rate  to  ruffle  this  equality  in  favour  of  the  studies  which 
I  represent.  It  has  been  claimed,  with  much  force  and 
very  much  more  eloquence,  by  one  of  those  Depart- 
mental Committees  which  came  in  with  the  Peace,  that 
the  English  language  and  literature  should  occupy  in 
the  education  of  this  country,  and  occupy  at  once,  that 
position  of  ascendancy  which  the  Classics  are  believed 
to  have  resigned ;  that  in  all  our  schools,  if  not  also  in 
our  Universities,  this  study,  since  we  are  Englishmen, 
should  have  precedence  over  others.  For  plainly,  what- 
ever our  pursuits,  we  must  all  speak  English  :  why  not, 
therefore,  speak  it  well  ?  We  all  write  English :  and 
how  uncommonly  badly  we  do  it !  And  there  are  few 
of  us  who  do  not  sometimes  read  English  literature, 
with  that  degree  of  understanding  which  is  permitted  to 
men  whose  humanities  were  founded  on  the  Latin 
grammar.  The  Report  of  this  Committee  has  had  a  sale 
which  novelists  might  envy.  It  has  been  highly  and 
sometimes  justly  praised.  It  is  a  work  of  goodwill,  and 
is  therefore  welcome.  It  has  good  things  in  it.  But  it 
advances  a  view  of  literature,  and  especially  of  English 
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literature,  which  has  scarcely  received  the  critical 
attention  it  deserves,  and  a  view  of  English  scholarship 
which  fortunately  has  been  less  respected.  The  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetry,  to  whom  scholarship  is  not  a  luxury 
but  a  mode  of  life,  has  removed  the  book  from  his  shelves, 
and  reported  his  relief.  His  successor  in  London, 
speaking  at  necessarily  greater  length,  has  been  equally 
emphatic  in  condemning  a  publication  which  proposes 
that  students  of  the  English  language  and  literature 
should  omit  at  will  the  first  six  centuries  of  their  history. 
I  share  the  views,  on  this  matter,  of  both  these  gentle- 
men, and  their  not  unreasonable  hope  that  University 
Schools  of  English  will  continue  the  good  practice  of 
beginning  at  the  beginning.  But  Universities  are  un- 
likely to  be  more  than  entertained  by  proposals  which 
assume  that  undergraduates  cease  to  read  when  they 
are  presented  with  degrees,  and  that  the  student  of 
Beowulf  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  may  be  heart- 
lessly defrauded  by  never  reaching  Keats.  In  this 
University  Mercury  and  Philology,  after  many  deeds  of 
settlement  (for  the  lady  has  been  difficult),  are  partners, 
I  hope,  for  life. 

The  literary  doctrine  must  be  worth  examining  which 
on  its  higher  or  University  branches  bears  such  very 
poor  fruit.  It  is  briefly  this  :  that  England  is  sick,  and 
that  English  Literature  must  save  it.  The  Churches 
(as  I  understand)  having  failed,  and  social  remedies 
being  slow,  English  Literature  has  now  a  triple  function : 
still,  I  suppose,  to  delight  and  instruct  us,  but  also,  and 
above  all,  to  save  our  souls  and  heal  the  State.  For 
this  end  everything  must  be  hastened ;  there  must  be 
short  cuts  and  quick  returns  ;  Beowulf  must  go  if  Burke 
may  not  be  'mastered'.  Literature,  to  these  reformers, 
is  everywhere  a  sacrament,  a  holy  remedy,  and  appar- 
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ently  almost  the  only  sacrament  now  left.  We  are 
warned,  with  splendid  disregard  of  human  history,  that 
the  nation  of  which  a  considerable  number  rejects  this 
literature,  or,  as  it  is  called, ' this  means  of  grace '  must 
assuredly  be  heading  for  disaster  \  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
once  defined  great  literature  as  that  body  of  books  which 
had  been  found  useful  in  circumstances  never  contem- 
plated by  their  authors ;  but  he  could  not  have  foreseen 
such  a  test  as  this.  I  doubt  if  Matthew  Arnold  himself, 
with  whose  feathers  this  Report  is  plumed,  would  have 
undertaken  to  reassign,  in  an  English  literature  of  sacra- 
ment and  panacea,  the  very  different  places  which  must 
henceforth  be  occupied  in  public  estimation  by  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare,  Dryden  and  Johnson,  Fielding  and 
Lamb. 

The  place  of  Universities  in  this  mission,  and  more 
especially  of  their  Schools  of  English,  is  vividly  de- 
scribed. They  are  c  the  apex  of  the  educational  edifice  \ 
and  in  another  passage  they  are  4  the  inner  shrine  \ 
Professors  of  English  Literature  may  therefore  be 
regarded  in  two  capacities,  either  as  steeplejacks  or  as 
priests.  But  they  must  also  be  actors,  since  literature 
lives  in  the  drama  of  the  spoken  word  ;  organizers, 
because  multitudes  who  have  not  '  heard  whether  there 
be  any  Holy  Ghost'  are  waiting- for  them,  or  for  their 
1  missionaries beyond  these  walls ;  propagandists,  be- 
cause the  multitudes  must  be  coaxed,  or  they  will  not 
come,  though  a  moment  ago  they  were  waiting ;  teachers 
also,  'of  the  teachers  of  the  great  English-speaking 
democracies ,,—  and  to  the  students  now  flocking  to 
them  for  research  their  responsibilities  are  also  heavy ; 
the  ambassadors,  lastly,  of  the  New  Poet,  who  shall 
come,  like  another  Laon,  to  save  a  world  in  which 
Government  and  Christianity  have  failed. 
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The  time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  poet,  who 
'  follows  wheresoever  he  can  find  an  atmosphere  of 
sensation  in  which  to  move  his  wings',  will  invade 
this  vast  new  territory,  and  so  once  more  bring  sancti- 
flcation  and  joy  into  the  sphere  of  common  life.  It  is 
not  in  man  to  hasten  this  consummation.  The  wind 
bloweth  where  it  listeth  .  .  .  The  interim,  we  feel, 
belongs  chiefly  to  the  Professors  of  English  Literature. 

These,  then,  are  the  new  requirements.  I  confess 
myself  unequal  to  them,  and  doubtful  if  Nature  can  ever 
be  expected  to  provide,  in  a  single  organism,  so  rich  and 
incongruous  an  assemblage  of  qualities.  It  is  hard  to 
refuse  one's  friends ;  and  the  writers  of  this  Report  are" 
friends  of  literature.  But  perhaps  no  great  harm  will  be 
done.  For  these,  I  am  persuaded,  are  not  the  rumblings 
of  a  new  age.  They  are  the  slack  drums  of  the 
Victorian  era. 

Meanwhile  the  working-man  stands  solid  in  his  dark- 
ness, distrusting  literature,  we  are  told,  and  clubbing  it 
with  the  antimacassars  of  '  middle-class  culture  \  He  is 
much  in  the  thoughts  of  this  Committee,  who  approach 
his  case  with  the  circumspection  of  an  early  bishop 
winning  barbarians  to  the  Church.  I  have  the  greatest 
sympathy  with  him,  and  there  are  even  occasions  when 
I  see  his  point.  The  working-man  is  not  wholly  in  the 
dark.  He  perceives,  and  is  not  alone  in  perceiving,  that 
society  has  other  forms  of  expression  than  literature, 
and  forms  not  less  noble  ;  that  the  place  of  literature  in 
the  world  has  natural  and  salutary  limits  which  are  not 
to  be  extended  by  exaggeration.  There  are  times  when 
the  coolness  of  Mark  Pattison  is  welcome.  1  Cultivation 
commensurate  with  the  range  of  the  human  intellect 
he  reminds  us,  is  not  to  be  given  by  means  of  literature, 
nor  is  that  nation  to  be  wholly  congratulated  in  which 
literature  and  the  arts  are  '  the  highest  intellectual 
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objects  \  I  observe,  and  not  only  in  this  Report,  the 
growth  of  a  religious  jargon  about  literature  and  literary 
genius,  and  I  observe  it  with  regret  as  an  affront  to  life. 
We  must  be  modest  to  be  believed.  ( If  there  are 
qualities  in  literature  which  are  above  price  these  are 
also  to  be  found  in  the  world  of  manufacture  and  finance 
— in  that  huge  pyramid  of  loyalty  which  is  modern 
industry,  and  that  vast  network  of  fidelity  which  is 
modern  commerce.  Yet  iron-founders  and  cotton-brokers 
do  not,  in  discussing  the  operations  of  their  profoundly 
beneficent  trades,  express  themselves  wholly  in  terms  of 
genius  and  virtue.' 1 

I  suppose  it  is  apparent  that  I  am  no  great  admirer 
of  the  English  Report.  Et  tamen  habet  admiratores. 
Habeat .  .  .  sed  Londinienses. 

Here  in  Oxford  we  have  plenty  to  do  without  saving 
the  State.  We  have  a  large  and  growing  School  upon 
our  hands,  and  among  our  projects  one  considerable 
reform,  in  which  we  shall  march,  I  hope,  with  every 
School  of  Letters  in  the  University.  Our  236  under- 
graduates present  a  problem  more  impressive  by  its  size 
than  by  its  complexity.  As  the  School  matures  they 
find  themselves  progressively  more  comfortable.  They 
are  reasonably  cared  for,  and  care  that  is  more  than 
reasonable  was  never  very  good  for  undergraduates,  nor 
by  the  best  of  them  much  welcomed.  Their  immediate 
seniors,  the  young  graduates  of  this  and  many  other 
Universities,  who  come  to  us  for  training,  are  less 
enviably  situated.  They  have  outgrown  our  friendly 
makeshift  of  supervision ;  what  almost  did  for  ten  will 
never  do  for  seventy.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  some- 
thing must  be  done.  We  can  no  longer  support  by  acquies- 

1  Johnson  on  Shakespeare,  p.  xiii. 
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cence  a  system  which  invites  young  men  and  women  to 
advance  knowledge,  and  having  brought  them  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  bids  them  good-day  at  the  door  of  the 
Bodleian.  They  expect  to  be  welcomed  (though  our 
Regulations,  in  fact,  make  no  such  suggestion),  and  are 
surprised  at  the  well-founded  embarrassment  of  their 
reception.  In  the  end  they  forgive  Oxford,  as  capricious 
beauties  are  forgiven  ;  but  they  remain  uninstructed, 
and  we  remain  uninformed.  There  are  things  which 
even  the  born  scholar,  when  he  is  young,  needs  to  be 
shown,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  save  him  time :  and 
what  time  means  to  a  scholar  is  a  story  too  bitter  for  this 
occasion.  The  cry  of  Casaubon  rings  through  the 
centuries  :  always  1  Time,  Time,  more  Time ! '  The 
scholar's  mirage  has  been  described  by  Wyttenbach  in 
a  passage  which  Mark  Pattison,  because  he  also  knew 
this  mirage,  has  translated  : 

From  the  vantage  ground  of  my  youth  I  looked 
down  over  the  outspread  stretch  of  life  on  which  I  was 
entering,  as  upon  a  limitless  plain.  The  task  I  had 
set  myself  (an  edition  of  Plutarch)  seemed  to  be  close 
before  me,  and  within  my  grasp.  But  as  age  advanced, 
things  assumed  a  different  aspect.  The  horizon  of 
my  span  of  life  drew  near,  the  horizon  of  my  task 
receded.  Ten  years  passed  away ;  the  end  of  my 
labour  was  not  even  in  sight.  Five  years  more  ;  and 
what  remained  to  do  was  still  more  than  what  had 
been  completed. 

Even  laymen  can  understand  the  rapture  of  Laplace 
when  he  speaks  of  John  Napier,  whose  logarithmic 
tables  had  '  doubled  the  lives  of  astronomers  by  reducing 
the  labour  of  months  to  days'.  We  can  save  these 
young  men  time,  and  advance  the  day  when  scholars 
shall  less  often  than  in  the  past  become  the  lifelong 
drudges  of  their  own  youth,  laboriously  executing  by 
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methods  acquired  in  middle  age  the  schemes  hit  off  in 
their  careless  prime. 

It  is  a  great  question  just  how  we  are  to  do  it.  I  think 
that  we  shall  be  equal  to  that  problem,  and  that  the  time 
is  ripe.  We  cannot  much  longer  expect  the  Clarendon 
Press  to  train,  and  to  train  on  proof-sheets,  half  the 
editors  of  England.  It  has  been  hitherto  our  only  train- 
ing school,  and  no  better  could  be  looked  for  than 
a  School  with  such  masters  as  the  late  and  present 
Secretaries,  and  which  enrolled  such  assessors  as  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  and  Mr.  Nichol  Smith.  I  hope  that 
our  relations  may  still  be  intimate,  while  we  relieve  it  of 
some  drudgery  and  some  expense.  I  shall  always  be 
proud  to  have  made  my  second  graduation  in  the 
Secretary's  Room,  and  to  have  received  the  friendship, 
and  sometimes  the  approbation,  of  Charles  Cannan. 

Whatever  we  do  I  hope  that  we  shall  avoid  the  common 
error  of  belittling  our  past  and  importing  salvation  from 
abroad.  We  have  been  indolent  in  this  country,  but  we 
have  not  been  idle.  Our  scholars  have  not  organized, 
but  they  have  sometimes  thought.  Our  record  is  not 
inglorious  though  our  constitution  is  unwritten.  It  is 
a  discovery  periodically  made,  and  characteristically  by 
ourselves,  that  England  lacks  seriousness,  and  is  short 
of  what  are  called  '  ideas  \  Carlyle  announced  it  in  the 
forties,  in  many  octaves.  Matthew  Arnold  lay  awake  in 
the  sixties,  thinking  of  it.  Lord  Haldane,  in  our  own 
time,  has  begged  us  to  get  more.  The  ideas  have  their 
fashions,  and  change  with  the  age.  Sometimes  it  is  our 
literature  that  is  at  fault,  and  sometimes  our  industries, 
sometimes  it  is  our  science  and  sometimes  our  schools. 
I  forget  what  ideas  we  lack  at  the  present  moment  which 
are  to  be  found  in  astonishing  and  shameful  abundance 
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in  some  other  country.  But  if  ideas  should  be  granted 
to  us,  we  lack  system.  It  is  true  ;  and  we  are  hoping  to 
do  better.  In  almost  all  our  University  studies  we  are 
still  '  a  country  unprovided  with  seminars  \  This  also 
is  true,  and  we  are  meaning  to  have  classes.  We  do 
wonderful  things,  but  we  do  not,  apparently,  organize  the 
secret.  We  produce  great  men  who  train  no  disciples. 
Our  greatest  scholars  have  a  strange  reluctance  to  found 
schools.  These,  I  confess,  are  not  very  good  reasons 
for  failing  to  train  our  graduates,  but  they  are  worth 
consideration  because  they  are  English  reasons.  Most 
of  the  English  scholars  whom  I  have  known,  whether 
they  admitted  it  or  not,  have  been  suspicious  of  method, 
and  not  very  ready  to  discuss  it.  They  had  their  own 
way  of  working,  and  were  willing  to  suppose  that  other 
men  had  theirs.  There  is  something  of  the  poet  and  the 
solitary  in  our  Englishmen  which  makes  them  trust  and 
value  most  that  part  of  their  work  which  method  cannot 
quite  explain,  the  part  that  comes  to  them.  University 
seminars  of  the  standard  pattern  cannot  easily  be  made 
of  this  instinctive  stuff.  The  reaping  machine  is  not 
seen  at  its  best  when  the  harvest  is  poetry.  Our  scholars, 
like  our  writers,  have  a  way  of  being  intensely  national, 
and  some  caution  is  required  before  we  change  them. 
The  '  provincialities '  of  this  country  which  Matthew 
Arnold  deplored  have  been  seen  by  closer  students 
to  be  in  fact  the  English  character.  His  recipes  for 
getting  rid  of  them  are  better  described  as  flaying :  and 
Swift  reminds  us  what  that  means — you  would  scarcely 
believe  how  much  it  alters  a  person  for  the  worse.  But 
we  need  not  be  alarmed.  Whatever  advances  we  may 
make  in  system,  there  will  always  be  room  for  the 
whimsical  Englishman  and  the  older  methods.  No 
progress  in  the  organization  and  machinery  of  research 
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can  ever  supersede  the  single  inquirer  and  the  lonely 
work  of  the  mind. 

I  doubt  if  any  other  country  has  produced  so  many 
unprofessional  scholars,  of  so  much  devotion  and  of  so 
high  a  quality.  That  want  of  system  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised which  breeds  Gibbons  and  Malones.  They  have 
been  our  compensation  :  we  could  not  otherwise  have 
gone  on.  The  supply,  though  variable,  is  not  exhausted. 
Some  of  you  may  recall  the  amazement  of  learned 
foreigners,  the  regular  officers  of  research,  as  they  sur- 
veyed the  merely  volunteer  activities  of  Dr.  Frederick 
Furnivall,  that  fine  Englishman  and  Commissary-General 
of  the  English  Studies  of  his  time,  doing  the  work  of 
half  a  dozen  seminars  without  ever  having  seen  one, 
leaning  on  his  desk  in  the  British  Museum,  sitting  in 
his  favourite  A.B.C.,  or  walking  in  the  street.  'Of 
gentlemanly  manners says  Professor  Brandl,  '  and 
without  a  trace  of  pedantry,  he  was  yet  a  scholar  of  wide 
range  of  vision,  and  an  excellent  example  of  those  strong 
personalities  which  in  England  make  up  for  the  national 
lack  of  adequate  system/  We  have  been  greatly  served 
by  our  privateers.  I  would  name,  also,  honoris  causa, 
Henry  Bradshaw,  Cambridge  librarian,  and  first  biblio- 
grapher of  his  own  or  perhaps  of  any  age,  the  founder 
of  that  modern  science  of  bibliography  which  is  now 
transforming  English  scholarship,  and  of  which  the  most 
exciting  adventures  are  at  this  moment  being  played 
out,  with  many  hurrahs  and  some  dropped  catches,  on 
the  text  of  Shakespeare.  This  Henry  Bradshaw  had 
also  never  seen  a  seminar,  and  what  was  more  (though 
this  I  hardly  expect  to  be  believed),  did  not  know 
German.  But  when  Mommsen  came  over  in  1885  to 
consult  the  Cambridge  manuscripts  of  Gildas,  of  all  the 
men  that  he  met  in  England  it  was  Bradshaw  who 
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impressed  him  most.  The  recognition  was  mutual.  It 
was  '  as  good  as  a  month's  holiday '  to  Bradshaw  to  see 
Mommsen  getting  to  work  upon  the  manuscripts. 

It  is  an  instructive  picture,  and  may  teach  us  self- 
respect.  The  war,  which  broke  so  many  things,  cannot 
be  considered  as  wholly  malignant  in  its  consequences  if 
it  should  prove  to  have  broken  our  servility  to  the  lower 
forms  of  German  scholarship,  that  nightmare  of  organ- 
ized boredom  by  which  all  grace  and  simplicity  and 
nature  were  frightened  from  our  studies.  I  think  we  had 
ourselves  to  blame.  If  the  Germans  were  tyrannous,  our 
scholars  were  servile,  standing,  like  those  Athenians  on 
Sphacteria,  777  yva>iirj  SeSovXcofxeuoi  o>?  kirl  AaKtSaijioviovs. 
There  is  a  secret  propensity  in  nature  which  impels  the 
dunces  of  one  country  to  admire  the  dunces  of  another, 
and  third-rate  scholars  throve  everywhere  on  a  system 
which  rewarded  industry  and  extravagance  at  the 
expense  of  every  other  quality.  If  this  plague  should 
come  again,  I  recommend  the  method  of  Dick  Steele, 
which  he  learned  at  Merton  : 

I  remember,  in  my  youth  (he  says),  it  was  a  humour 
at  the  University,  when  a  fellow  pretended  to  be  more 
eloquent  than  ordinary,  and  had  formed  to  himself 
a  plot  to  gain  all  our  admiration,  or  triumph  over  us  with 
an  argument,  to  either  of  which  he  had  no  manner  of 
call ;  I  say,  in  either  of  these  cases,  it  was  the  humour 
to  shut  one  eye. 

There  is  a  Unity  as  well  as  a  Discipline  of  Letters : 
a  unity  of  history  and  a  unity  of  craft.  The  modern 
literatures  of  Europe  are  a  community  through  which 
Greece  and  Rome  have  passed.  I  value  the  neighbour- 
hood in  this  place  of  the  ancient  and  classical,  and  the 
modern  and  vernacular  traditions,  and  hope  that  literature 
and  scholarship  may  gain  by  it.  The  unity  of  the  craft  of 
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letters  is  an  affair  of  the  household  rather  than  of  history, 
and  operates  in  depth  from  grammarian  to  poet.  Gram- 
marians or  critics,  lexicographers  or  editors,  or  vates 
sacri,  they  are  all  'of  that  ilk',  and  if  they  vex  one 
another,  as  they  often  do,  it  is  a  fault  of  temper.  The 
Poet  Laureate  writing  poems,  and  Dr.  Bridges  inquiring 
into  the  nature  of  our  speech,  are  seen  on  this  view  to 
be  the  same  person  working  in  the  same  material.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  this  was  understood.  4  The  builders 
of  the  crypts says  Mr.  Ker,  *  were  recognized  and 
honoured  by  the  masters  of  the  pinnacles ;  the  poets  in 
their  greatest  freedom  of  invention  were  loyal  to  the 
grammarians  and  moralists,  the  historians  and  lexico- 
graphers upon  whose  work  they  built/  In  this  Uni- 
versity, and  in  this  School  of  English,  we  stand  for  the 
loyalty  and  the  discipline  of  the  House. 

There  are  two  things  which  Oxford,  like  Dr.  Johnson, 
can  do  very  well.  One  is,  to  state,  of  any  literary  under- 
taking, what  it  should  contain,  and  how  it  should  be 
executed  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  The  other  is,  to 
show  why,  from  various  causes,  the  execution  has  not 
been  equal  to  what  was  promised.  I  have  usurped,  in 
this  lecture,  the  first  of  these  capacities  of  the  University, 
and  with  less  remorse,  because  1  now  go  to  join  the 
martyrs  to  the  second. 
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